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time ago at Basel by Doctor Thomas Wyttenbach of Briel, albeit
in my absence'.1 He repeats this tribute in a paper addressed to
Luther in 1527.2
But, despite the influence on him in this respect of Wyttenbach,
and his recognition of its value, at least later on, Zwingli con-
tinued without difficulty to accept and preach the orthodoxy of
his time for several years, becoming parish priest of Glarus in
1506 and remaining intellectually undisturbed until at least 1514.
We are to imagine him as entering the ranks of the clergy because
it was a normal and natural thing for a man of his education to
do, and not because of any particular sense of vocation to it, and
as carrying out the duties involved neither with excessive en-
thusiasm nor with culpable laxity.  But although there is no hint
of revolt against current beliefs or even of mental tumult on their
account, we can scarcely suppose that Zwingli's acute mind was
not actively engaged in reflection on the dogmas which it was his
business to teach and preach. No doubt, then, it was as the climax
of a long process of thought that two events occurred in the years
1514 and 1515 (we cannot fix more precisely the date of either
of them) which were of decisive importance for the future devel-
opment of Zwingli's mind.   The first was the beginning of a
profound interest in and admiration for the writings and ideas of
Erasmus. He describes this for us in the Expositio Articulomm of
1523 in the following words: 'Eight or nine years ago I read a
poem full of comfort by the very learned Erasmus of Rotterdam,
written to the Lord Jesus in very noble language, in which Jesus
complains that men do not seek all good from him, although he
is the Source of all Good, the Saviour, comfort and treasure of
the soul'.3 Apart from the importance of this occurrence in the
development of Zwingli's views about the all-sufficiency of Christ
for salvation, and about 'reformed3 notions generally, we must
notice that it has a further importance of especial relevance to our
subject. For it led to the immersion of Zwingli in the writings of
Erasmus and his sharing in the latter's enthusiasm for the Scrip-
tures.  Erasmus, we know, moreover, was strongly in favour of
bringing Christian beliefs and practices to the touchstone of
Scripture, though without elevating his respect for Scripture into
a dogma, and we must imagine Zwingli, in view of what followed,
as being strongly influenced by that element in the thought of
1 Zwinglis Werke in the Corpus Reformatorum (to which all Zwinglian references in
luture apply), II, 145. (Kidd, Documents of the Continental Reformation, gives the passage
in its Latin translation in No. 159, p. 377.)
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